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way the valuable experience that is often only
obtained as the result of an accident is dissemin-
ated for the benefit of aircraft designers throughout
the world. It is the normal practice of the British
Government to publish at least a summary of the
causes of civil accidents as determined by the
Inspector of Accidents at the Air Ministry, while
in cases when the cause is not easy to establish
and the accident has been referred by the Air
Ministry to the Aeronautical Research Committee
a full report is generally published. In a few cases
a special Commission has been appointed by the
British Government to report on a particular
accident, but this is not the usual procedure.

In the case of an aircraft accident in Great
Britain the police take charge of the wreckage
until the Inspector of Accidents, who is notified
as soon as possible, has come and made his inspec-
tion and collected with the aid of his staff the
information he requires. The wreckage is for a
tune entirely under his control, and cannot be
moved or disposed of until released by him. In
due course he issues a report, and in some cases
the accident is then referred to a higher authority.
The Inspector of Accidents also appears on behalf
of the Air Ministry as their technical expert in
connection with any matters raised by a coroner
at an inquest arising from an aircraft accident.

The causes of aeroplane accidents are very varied,
and several attempts have been made to classify
them. Probably the most important causes are
included in the following list, which, however, are
not in the order of their importance: Collisions,
engine failure, stalling of the aeroplane near the
ground, an uncontrollable or other spin, forced
landings from any cause, including engine failure
and bad weather, landing, taking off, launching,
taxi-ing, airscrew starting, fire in the air (and on
crash), and structural failures.

The immediate causes of such accidents may be
due to pilot's error or to a defect in design or
manufacture, and modern opinion is tending to
attribute a very large percentage of the underlying
causes of accidents mainly to pilot's error. It has,
however, to be borne in mind that, although pilots
are much more carefully trained than formerly,
they have a great deal more to learn and much
more to do, especially as regards watching the
increasing number of instruments in the cockpit.

Of the causes enumerated above, collisions in
the air or on the ground are usually avoidable, and
their incidence seems to be greatly on the decrease,
due to the more carefully laid down regulations
which pilots must observe when in the air, or when
taking off and landing on an aerodrome. There
are also less obstructions on or near modern aero-
dromes, which are now usually well marked by
day and by night.

Engine failure may be due to the pilot's erite if
he misuses some of the engine controls, or due to a
mechanical defect ia the engine. In single-engined

machines a forced landing must follow, and a pilot's
previous experience and good general judgment is
normally sufficient to ensure a safe landing. Engine
stoppage in the air is, however, a cause which is
rapidly becoming rare because, firstly, better
maintenance and overhaul of engines has become
a standard practice, and secondly, an increasing
number of aeroplanes have more than one engine.
The behaviour of an aeroplane that is stalled or
spun is now well known, and accidents from such
causes should decrease. A pilot is carefully taught
to avoid accidental stalling near the ground,
especially soon after taking off, and accidents of
this nature are generally limited to pilots of small
experience. Engine failure just after taking off is
often followed by an inadvertent stall, but in the
ordinary way an accident should not arise during
the take-off, unless the machine is exceptionally
heavily loaded, as for a projected long flight.
Launching from catapults has resulted in some
accidents, but these have usually been associated
with faults in the projecting gear or its fittings.
Landing, on the other hand, is a manoeuvre that
takes a good deal of time to learn, and may prove
difficult for a variety of reasons, including the
fatigue of the pilot during the previous flight, the
flying of a machine with which the pilot is not
familiar, landing in a strange aerodrome, being
forced to land in a restricted space, and having to
land either down or across wind. The normal
landing up wind on a good aerodrome does not
present any difficulty to the experienced pilot.
Accidents when on the ground do not call for
any special mention. They may arise from such
causes as taxi-ing over rough ground or near
obstacles, starting up of the engine without
adequate provision of safeguards or assistance
from ground staff, and airscrew accidents.
We are left with accidents in the air from
faulty design or aerodynamic reasons, causing
failure of the aircraft structure. These are decreas-
ing steadily in number with improvement in
inspection, and the greater care exercised with
reference to the issue of airworthiness certificates.
The risk of failure from careless maintenance or
lack of strength is thus decreased. There remain
the now rare cases of accidents due to flutter,
buffeting, and other complex causes. In particular,
the United States authorities have laid down
special rules for the design of aeroplanes- in an
attempt to ensure that they shall not flutter, and
in Great Britain there are regulations for the mass
balancing of the rudder and ailerons and for the
rigid connection of the two elevators.
The fire risk in accidents remains, especially on
crash, when it cannot be easily guarded against.
To avoid fire in the air flame dampers are now
fitted in the inlet pipes of many engines. Fires in
the air are, however, rare.
Accident statistics of British regular air trans-
port show that between August, 1919, when the